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years, and he has that clearness and justness of vision which 
in any age we term classical; and this we assert even though he 
stands for Strauss's music and Sorolla's paintings. 

We find him laying repeated stress on a serious, intellectual art, 
insisting on the reality of the categories "beautiful" and 
" ugly " ; and again we note the admirable antithesis of " exact " 
and "true." To know that exactitude is something less, often 
something quite other than truth, to love beauty in its purity, to 
adhere as in the very title of his book to the beauty of forms as 
completely conceived and harmonized — this is to be in the main 
current of all the best that has been thought and felt in the 
world. 

Mr. Carmichael* is one of those Englishmen who, like a canny 
lover, does not talk too much about his Italy. Now and then he 
prints a few desultory pages, which gives the sense of a pleasant, 
easy temperament as bland in its serene charm as the Tuscan air. 
It is easier to find those who praise Mr. Carmichael than to 
come at his books, yet nobody should miss his translation of 
" The Holy Converse of St. Francis with the Lady Poverty, His 
Own True Love." In this present volume he discusses the be- 
ginnings of the Immaculate Conception in Art, with a delightful 
pomp of learning and an impressive array of living scholars and 
ecclesiastics just indicated behind him; he takes a fall out of 
the seventeenth-century sort of thing for which Murillo set the 
fashion — the wax-doll creature with her eyes rolled up, her decora- 
tions like flowers of gems and muslin, her savor of stale scent. 
One could wish that while he was on the matter he had given an 
appendix to another curious presentation of the Blessed Virgin 
that occurs rarely indeed, but in one case at least, under the at- 
tribution of Pier di Cosimo, who painted one of the Immaculate 
Conceptions that Mr. Carmichael treats of — to that form of altar- 
piece in brief which can only be catalogued as a Virgin Annun- 
ciate, but which fits very ill that category; the Blessed Virgin 
stands between two saints in ecstatic adoration and the Dove is 
descending upon her. But the Angel Gabriel is away. Is this 
really an Annunciation in its symbolic aspect? Certainly it is 
not in any historical sense. Or is it a tentative presentation 

* " Francia's Masterpiece." By Montgomery Carmichael. New York : 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1909. 
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of her as conceived Immaculate in the mind of God before time 
was? Some scholar and connoisseur must pronounce, and who 
so fit as Mr. Carmichael ? 

Sir Walter Armstrong* is a bold man and an impassioned. 
Only incredible courage could have let him undertake to com- 
press all the art of three kingdoms into 312 small clearly printed, 
thickly illustrated pages; and let it be said hastily that they are 
admirable pages, every one, and that the arts are therein com- 
pressed. Only inconceivable passion could carry him through 
such superb claims for the race that he holds a brief for; and 
by the way, while he is all for the Celts, the British are very near 
his heart. It is not enough, though it is entirely Irish, to insist 
that Whistler's art was mainly British, in spite of his American 
birth, French training and anti-English pose. Nor is it enough 
to urge that English ivories may be distinguished by their having 
"more sobriety of conception and earnest simplicity of expres- 
sion" than the Continent affords. (It is surely a slip of the 
pen which affirms on page 140 that the casket in the British 
Museum is not of ivory, but of the bone of the whale — "whale's 
bone" to our ancestors meant the walrus tooth.) 

In England's behalf he likewise possesses himself of Meryon's 
art, though he writes the word quite wrongly with an accent. 
Charles Meryon got his name from an English father, but he 
got nothing else. He is Baudelaire's kin and Gerard de Nerval's. 
As soon might the Gothic of Notre Dame or Impressionist paint- 
ing be handed over to the British Isles. The author flings in his 
net and all is fish that comes to him. " The art of wood-engraving 
may almost be claimed as an English invention — as practically 
in Italy and Germany it was a delicate mechanical process at the 
service of an art." This is midsummer madness! And to feel 
the admirable quality of the book many discounts must be made. 



When some three or four years ago Mr. Berenson-j- finally 
published the long-awaited volume on the North Italian Painters, 
every one savoring to the full, its refined and penetrating addi- 

*"Art in Great Britain and Ireland." By Sir Walter Armstrong. 
New York: Charlea Soribner's Sons, 1909. 

t " A Sienese Painter of the Franciscan Legend." By Bernhard Beren- 
son. New York: The John Lane Company, 1909. 



